DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, McClellan, Knowland, Thye, and 
McCarthy. 

Senator O’Manonry. The committee will come to order. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENT OF GEN, OMAR BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF; ADMIRAL DONALD B. DUNCAN, VICE CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, VICE CHIEF 
OF STAFF; GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, ARMY; 
HON. WILFRED J. McNEIL, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE; AND HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DE- 


FENSE 
EXPENDITURE LIMITATION (SEC. 638) 


Senator O’Manonery. Let me ask, General Collins, whether the 
limitation on expenditures which has been inserted in this appropri- 
ation bill in the House would make it possible for you as Chief of Staff 
of the Army, and for our military forces in general, to provide for the 
equipment of our own forces in the Far East, in Europe and at home, 
and at the same time enable us to provide equipment of any kind in 
rey substantial amount in other areas not now being occupied by our 
orces. 

General Couuins. I believe, Senator, and this would be subject to 
review, that the limitation that we received on the tentative alloca- 
tion under the House directive is an independent thing from the MSP 
money which has not yet been appropriated and which is used for the 
furnishing of equipment for the Chinese Nationalists and other 
people around the world. There is no direct link between the two. 
There is, however, an indirect link between the two because of the 
fact that if we are faced with a limitation on expenditures this year on 
our over-all program, we will have to cut back on production and that 
inevitably will have an effect on the amount of equipment that could 
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be made available, under the MSP program. We cannot furnish 
equipment under MSP under reduced rates unless it is really surplus 
to our needs. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, the attitude of Congress is so un- 
certain, and that is not criticism—it is perfectly natural, I have a 
great uncertainty about this myself, as to what our attitude should 
be with respect to expenditures for foreign armies of any kind, in 
Europe, Asia, or elsewhere—that we grant authority for these appro- 
priations from year to year. That is why although the Mutual 
Security Act was passed over a year ago by an overwhelming vote in 
the Senate, it is up again for reconsideration. Everybody is so con- 
cerned about it that the Senate yesterday, after having received the 
favorable report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, adopted 
Senator Knowland’s motion to refer the matter to the Armed Services 
Committee for further study. 


QUESTION OF READINESS OF ARMY 


So it is perfectly obvious if we look at the facts that what this 
committee is doing is trying to determine what amount of money shall 
be appropriated for fiscal year 1953 for activities which have been 
authorized and are in no question at the moment. So what we want 
to be quite sure about is the effect upon our readiness, the readiness of 
the Army when the question is directed to you praticularly, under the 
appropriation bill here, and your testimony the day before yesterday 
was explicit that in your opinion if this limitation on expenditures 
which cuts back appropriations already made by making it impossible 
to secure the deliveries would be against the public interest. 

General Cotuins. It would, indeed, sir, in my judgment. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Senator O’Manonery. Now, may I ask you another question arising 
from publicity that appeared yesterday. In the course of your pre- 
pared statement which with your authority was released, you spoke 
about the drain of ammunition. You said in this statement: 


The most severe drain has been on ammunition, and we could not risk a reduc- 
tion in deliveries under any circumstances. If combat in Korea should continue 
or if our troops in Europe were attacked, we would have no reserves of some of 
the most important types of ammunition and our front-line troops would have to 
limit their ammunition expenditures to what came off our production line. Some 
of the types of ammunition most important to our front-line soldiers have been 
rationed in Korea because production still does not equal normal battle expendi- 
tures, and World War II stocks either have been exhausted or have approached 
exhaustion. Because we dare not cut ammunition deliveries, the reduction in 
other deliveries would be much more drastic, but we must provide at least the 
bare minimum of equipment necessary to keep our forces in action. Hence, it is 
exceedingly difficult to determine where to cut. We have to maintain balance so 
we have tentatively allocated the cuts to major items other than ammunition, 


RATIONING OF AMMUNITION IN KOREA 


The release of this statement from this committee, which was pub- 
lished, of course, was approved by you. In the afternoon papers there 
was another story that information had been cabled back to Wash- 
ington to the Pentagon from Tokyo—or radioed back, I do not know 
which—and a statement was made in Washington to the effect that 
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the troops in Korea have not had to be rationed. I think it would 
be well if we were to have a complete clarification of that matter. 
The release or statement which was given out by the Pentagon after 
your testimony here was not made available to our committee. 

General Couns. I did not state that ammunition is being rationed. 
I said ammunition has been rationed, and that we have actually had 
shortages of ammunition of certain important types out there in 
Korea. My understanding of this press dispatch that came back is 
that it did not deny that ammunition had been rationed in Korea, 
but that at the moment they have used the term “allocation.’? Am- 
munition is allocated in order to conserve ammunition and build up a 
reserve. But under the current fighting conditions the ammunition 
is adequate, and that is the case. 

Senator KNowLanp. General, there is very little satisfaction that 
I get out of that statement, because with the exception of patrol 
action now and some artillery action, you have a relatively quiet 
front, at least as of this morning. Whether it will be that way this 
afternoon I do not know. 

General Couuns. That is right. 


QUESTION OF SUFFICIENCY OF AMMUNITION 


Senator KNowLanp. So if under these conditions they are having 
to allocate or ration, or whatever term they might quibble on, ammu- 
nition, I think either this committee or the Armed Services Committee 
ought to be fully advised on the situation, as to just what actually has 
taken place there. ° 

General Cotiins. That is what I would like to clarify. It has been 
necessary at times during the fighting in Korea to ration certain types 
of ammunition. That is definitely the case. There is no question 
about it whatever. It is the truth. I have with me here an officer 
who commanded a regiment in Korea in action, who happens to be 
my aide, Colonel Throckmorton. If you are interested, I would be 
glad to have him tell you some of the rationing that has taken place. 
The situation now is relatively satisfactory. In other words, because 
of the fact that we have had, relatively speaking, little action for the 
last several months, it has been possible to build up a reserve, and if 
the Communists were to attack tomorrow, there is ample ammunition 
in Korea to take care of any situation that might arise. 

That does not lessen the validity of the statement that I made 
that we could not now cut back on our ammunition, because we still 
have not built up sufficient reserves for the entire Army—that is not 
just for Korea, but for Japan, for Europe, and our own reserves at 
home—we have not yet built up an adequate reserve so that if we 
went into war tomorrow, we would have a reasonable stock of all 
ammunition. 

Senator KNow.anp. Is this taking place in our standard artillery 
ammunition, the small-arms ammunition for the M-—1 or the carbine, 
or is it limited to ammunition for our recoilless rifle, for example, 
which has been relatively new? 

General Couns. No, this extends to other standard types of 
ammunition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator KNow.anp. Could you inform the committee as to whether 
or not in the period of the last 2 years the Joint Chiefs have declared 
excess any of that type of ammunition under the excess declaration 
for the Mutual Aid program? 

General Co.turns. General Reeder tells me not. 

Senator KNow.anp. None at all of any of the types of ammunition 
mentioned? 


SURPLUS AMMUNITION USED IN KOREA 


General Cotuins. These types. We are making this up, you 
understand, Senator; in other words, we are now getting into produc- 
tion. The fact of the matter is, and this is the point I was trying to 
drive home, we have been fighting this conflict in Korea almost wholly 
on stockages left over from World War II. Stockages of ammunition, 
equipment, and trucks. 

Now, we have just about run out. Therefore, any limitation 

laced on our expenditures for this year for contracts we have already 
et we just simply could not take out of ammunition. Since ammuni- 
tion is the thing that we are spending a large part of our money on 
right now, that would force us then to take the cuts in such things as 
tanks, fire-control equipment, signal equipment, and other things, 
which would have very serious effects. That was the point that I was 
making. 

Senator O’Manonry. General Collins, I want to relate this testi- 
mony and the facts with respect to it to the dollars which have been 
appropriated in the past, and which we are being asked to appropriate 
now. It was my understanding of your testimony the day before 
yesterday that you were speaking, as you just now repeated, of the 
conditions which existed when the Korean war was being fought out 
of World War II reserves. 

General Couurns. That is right. 


1952 AMMUNITION FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. But last year we provided in this bill funds 
for ammunition. 

General Co.irins. That is correct, sir, adequate funds. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is what I wanted to know. Congress 
has not been responsible, then? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Were those contracts out of the funds 
appropriated last year made promptly? 

General Cotutns. Yes, sir; as promptly as civilian industry could 
get into production. The contracts were made as promptly as we 
could negotiate the contracts. It takes time of course for them to 
get into production. The production lines are now beginning to roll. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are you receiving deliveries of ammunition 
now? 

General Cotutns. Yes, sir; we are receiving deliveries of ammunition 
now. 

Senator O’Manonry. Of all kinds? 

General Couuins. I would like General Reeder to amplify that. 

General Reeper. To illustrate how the money you have appro- 
priated in the past will bear fruit in the fiseal year 1953 just when this 
expenditure limitation hits, 
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AMMUNITION DELIVERIES 


Senator O’Mauonry. Before we get to 1953, I want to know how 
it is bearing fruit in 1952. 

General Rexper. All right, sir. We will do it simultaneously. 

The 57 millimeter recoilless, we have gotten out of production 
thus far in 1951 and 1952 X rounds. We expect to have delivered in 
fiscal year 1953, a little more than three times that. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be out of the appropriations which 
were provided in previous bills? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. For the 75 millimeter recoilless 
rifle, we have received thus far in 1951 and 1952 X rounds, and we 
expect to have delivered in 1953 nearly twice as much. 

Senator KNowLaNnb. Just so we can have the record clear, these 
figures that you are talking about are all going into either our forces 
now in combat in Korea or to our own Reserves for the United States 
Army, or does any of this then become reallocated under the Mutual 
Aid Program? 

General Reeprer. Some of this will have been paid for. There was 
for the 57 millimeter rifle paid for X rounds by MSP, which has not 
yet been delivered. 

Senator KNowLanpb. That is about half of the X number? 

General Reeprr. They have not gotten any yet. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. I see. I think it is important that we keep 
some relation as to whether this is all going into our war stocks or 
whether they are then giving 50 percent, or 20 percent, or 10 percent, 
to mutual aid under proper accounting procedure. 

General Reever. We can go back to that for a moment. 

Of the deliveries during 1953 in the 57 millimeter recoilless of X, X 
would go to MSP and X to the Army. In the case of the 75 milli- 
meter recoilless, the deliveries in 1953 amounting to X, would be X 
for the Army and X for MSP. ‘Those are paid for by MSP funds. 

In the case of the 60 millimeter mortar, we have yet to get de- 
liveries from our money. We expect them beginning July 1. 

Senator KNowLANp. Could you give some light to the committee 
as to why we have not had deliveries? Does that not have as high 
priority or are you running into production difficulties? 

General Rexper. That is our own fault. We hed been going into 
new shells and had production difficulties. We had to change back 

to the old World War II type until the difficulties were ironed out; 
that caused the delay. We expect to receive X rounds during 1953. 
That is one of the critical rounds. 


AMOUNT REMAINING TO BE EXPENDED 


Senator O’Manonry. What proportion of your funds allocated for 
the purchase of all types of ammunition remain to be expended, that 
is, the funds that have already been appropriated? 

General Reever. The vast majority remain to be expended. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that a limitation of expenditures as pro- 
vided in the House amendment, if it did not specifically exempt 
ammunition, if it were applied to ammunition proportionately, would 
deprive you of the ammunition that is needed? 
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General Resper. That is correct, sir, because in many of these 
rounds, if conflict continues and is violent, the troops will live off the 
production lines, and not anything we have now above ground. 

r. McNetu. Yesterday afternoon I spent about an hour with 
Genet Reeder, and other Army people, on ammunition schedules 
for 155 millimeter and 105 and three other rounds. Looking at it 
from what we are paid to do, a most critical budget viewpoint, I 
would say their schedules as presently laid out, some of which General 
Reeder just mentioned, appear to be very sound, and I would hate 
to see the Army reduce them at all. I think they have taken into 
consideration and discounted every improbability that I can think of. 
Their ammunition schedules on the round we looked at yesterday 
looked awfully sound. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it is clear on the record now that a 
cut-back of prior appropriations for the delivery of ammunition would 
be to deprive the Army of needed stocks. 

General Couurns. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. How are your reserves of ammunition now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. If there are no further questions, we will 
proceed now. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLIES UNDER MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Senator KNow.anpb. Before General Reeder gets away from here, 
I want to be absolutely certain on this. I have understood that as 
far as the categories that we have mentioned, you say that none of 
that type of ammunition had been declared excess. We obviously in 
helping to rearm divisions, whether it be in the Far East or in Europe, 
have supplied either Springfields or M-—1’s or some American rifles. 
The ammunition which these countries have normally would not fit 
those rifles. Are we giving them rifles without ammunition? We 
certainly must have supplied ammunition to go with the rifles or 
otherwise we might as well have supplied them with broomsticks. 

General Reever. The Mutual Security Program had provided 
training allowances enough to train on for 1 year, and some back-up 
of combat. We have supplied the training ammunition without fail, 
because they must have that, and where the supply permitted, we 
have allocated a part of that to combat reserve. But for the most 
part, the ammunition funded for Mutual Security Program is in the 
same boat with ours. It remains to be delivered. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FINANCING PROCEDURE 


General Coins. The point that Senator Knowland has been 
inquiring into is the financing, in a sense, of the Mutual Security 
Program, as distinct from our own programs. In making up the 
Army’ s budget, when we put in a requirement for certain supplies of 
items of equipment—a variety of types—Mr. McNeil’s office and the 
Bureau of the Budget very carefully went into the question of the 
productive capacity that we were building under MSP, and also into 
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the possibility that in a pinch if we had to we could seize in a sense 
some of the stockages which were designed originally for MSP but 
which in a pinch we would have to take for our own uses in an emer- 
ency. 
. So, therefore, our requirements were pared down in light of the 
fact that a certain amount of productive capacity could keep rolling 
on money that was appropriated under MSP. That applies speci- 
fically to cases like tanks and the production of other types of heavy 
equipment. In other words, we have taken a chance in not establish- 
ing full reserves of equipment of various items on the thesis that in 
the event of an emergency, if we build the productive capacity, then 
by going to two shifts or three shifts on certain of these production 
lines, we could quickly build up a reserve. We are using MSP money 
to keep some of these production lines going. The Army, in other 
words, had to take a certain amount of credit for what potential reserve 
we would have because of MSP production. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY IN KOREA 


Senator O’Manonry. The record is clear, as I understand it, that 
you want it to be understood as having been said that there was 
rationing of ammunition in the past? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Maunonry. That there is none now, and that the Army 
has an adequate stock of ammunition in Korea to serve the purposes 
of the Army there which are, if General Van Fleet was correctly 
understood, that our forces are now able to throw back anything the 
Communists might hurl against us. 

General Cot.ins. Yes, sir, I think generally that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you. 

Now, then, we will proceed to the testimony of General Twining. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF MILITARY 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have some of 
the witnesses here direct their testimony to a point that has not been 
covered as yet, and that is to the effect upon the business management 
of the military if we start indulging in this practice of first appropriat- 
ing money and then later limiting the money that has been previously 
appropriated. Will we put them in a position of each year trying to 
expend what has been appropriated? In other words, if you oid to 
your wife she could have $2,000 a year to run the house, she may 
figure how to get the most from that. But if close to the end of the 
year you would say whatever you have left over for future purchases 
you cannot spend, will not that induce her to spend her $2,000 
as it comes in 

In other words, what long-range effect will this have upon the 
economic operation of the military? I do not think that has been 
touched at all by any of the witnesses. Do you get my thought on 
that, General? 
General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I do indeed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Senator O’Manonry. That is very pertinent and it will be gone 
into. 

General Twining, we are sorry of course that General Vandenberg 
is unable to be here because of illness. His statement, of course, is in 
the record, and perhaps we better now start with a summary by you 
of that statement as to the effect of the cut-back on the Air Force. 

General Twininea. First Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank this 
committee for accommodating General Vandenberg so that he could 
get away to Europe; and also, when he became sick, also acommodate 
me in this hearing. We appreciate that very much. As you stated, 
General Vandenberg had this prepared statement that was presented 
at the last meeting, but he did not read it to the committee. 

(See p. 384.) 

WING PROGRAM 


In this statement, he points up the dangers, as we see them, that 
would result from the actions taken by the House in reducing the 
appropriation for the Air Force. He points up also the fact that he 
attempted to get a 138-wing combat Air Force, and that was reduced 
to 126 which he considers the very, very minimum for the mission of 
the Air Force. That is essentially his discussion. You would not 
care to have me read it? 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not think that is necessary, because it 
has been distributed to all the members of the committee. Let me 
say that the first question that arises in my mind is whether you can 
actually secure the delivery of 124 wings or anything approximating a 
larger Air Force during 1953, even with the money that is Seaciind 
in the budget, and then ask you to discuss the effect upon the goal 
wuich is achievable of the cut-back. 

General Twrnine. Certainly with the cut-back it will mean that in 
19 54 instead of our having 126 wings, we will actually have 104 wings. 

Senator KNowLAND. But, General, the question right at this point 
which I think is in the minds of all of us on this committee, and I 
think also on the minds of the Armed Services Committee—and this 
may have to be off the record and subject to editing—but with your 
approved program, of course, an Air Force is only as effective as the 
personnel to fly and maintain it. Are you suggesting you are going 
to be able to get the personnel, keeping in mind some of the recent 
difficulties with Reserves that have been in the public press? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; we can get the personnel. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask of General Twining, 
what is your present program, so far as these military students in our 
colleges are concerned that are getting their basic training and are 
air service men? 

General Twinrnc. That is one field where we get our pilots and 
Reserve officers. When they graduate, they can take their Reserve 
commission right into the Air Force, 

Senator Taye. Are you making any plans to change that educa- 


tional program that is now being conducted in the colleges of this 
land? 
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General Twininc. We are extending it. 
i Senator Toyz. You are not curtailing the number of students en- 
2 rolled in colleges? 

General Twinina. No. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you expect to expand that as you increase the 









'. number of wings? 
A General Twininc. Yes, sir. We feel that is a fine source of officer 
: material. 






Senator Tuyr. That is your basic training, and you give them the 
flying training after they have graduated from the colleges and are 
ready to enter into the military? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator Toyz. You are not supplementing your college training 
program by a similar program within the armed services; are you? 
I mean the basic educational training that is given the student that 
is in college? 

General Twintna. No. 

Senator Torr. You are not setting up such a college training in 
the Armed Forces or in the aviation force? 

General Twinine. No, sir. We have of course the cadet-flying 
program. 

Senator Ture. Of course, the cadet-flying training is training which 
the colleges are not equipped or qualified to give. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 
























FOR EXPANSION TRAINING 





POSSIBLE NECESSITY OF COLLEGE 









¢ Senator Turn. As you expand your wing program, will it become 
e necessary to expand our college training, that is, the number of stu- 
; dents enrolled in colleges? 
BS General Twintne. We would like to expand it, of course, and 
increase the number of our aviation cadets. 
fe Senator Tuy. As you increase the number of wings, will it become 
S necessary that you expand the college-training program? 
; General Twininc. With this latest expansion it is sufficient. 
Senator Toye. Even with 126 wings and beyond, your present 
college program is adequate? 
General Twrnina. The latest expansion program we had was still 
adequate. 
Senator Tuyr. Without pulling on your Reserves? 
General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

















TRAINING PROGRAM 











S Senator O’Manoney. Before you conclude today, General, we will 
ie go into greater length, I think, into this training program, particularly 
p the training of mechanics and the like, the upkeep personnel, but the 
A important thing as the Chair observes as far as our making appro- 
"a priations is concerned is to determine to what extent we are keeping 
pace with Soviet production. General Vandenberg, in his statement 
to the committee, pointed out that the Soviet Union was giving its 
highest priority to the effort to build up an all-powerful air force. 
His words were these: 

During the 6 years that have elapsed since the end of World War II, the Soviet 


Union, throwing the highest priorities behind the effort, has been engaged in a 
forced-draft development and expansion of its air power. 
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During that period, as the members of this committee well know, 
we have vacillated between the objective of ex anding air power, and 
the objective of cutting appropriations and saving dollars. So what 
the committee would like to know now clearly is. your opinion of the 
facts with respect to the relationship between our expansion of air 
power and the Soviet expansion, and whether or not with the money 
which has already been appropriated we are getting the deliveries 
which were planned, and whether or not with the money which is 
contained in this budget we can get the delivery of the planes that 
will give us the size Air Force which you and the Joint Chiefs have 
recommended. And then, thirdly, to what extent the limitation on 
expenditures will prevent you from attaining the size which is 
projected. 

RUSSIAN AIR FORCE 


General Twintne. As to the first question, sir, I would like to 
hold my answer to that up until I appear before this committee as 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. In that discussion we shall go 
into great detail, with charts, and discuss the whole problem of the 
Russian build-up versus the United States build-up. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you not summarize it? 

General TwInina. It is apparent that the Russians have outstripped 
us, particularly in the field of jet aircraft, fighter and attack aircraft, 
in the last 5 or 6 years. Even in the field of heavy strategic bombers 
where we have concentrated our efforts to make sure we have an 
atomic offensive ready, they have outstripped us. 

Senator McCLe.uan. When you say they have outstripped us, do 
you mean in numbers or quality? 

ne Twin1nc. In numbers, and they are getting better quali- 
tatively. 

Bends McCartuy. How does the quality of our jet fighters com- 
pare with theirs, as of now? 


RATIO OF PLANE LOSSES 


General Twin1na. Their best jet fighter, of course, we know is the 
MIG 15, in Korea today; and in certain respects it is superior to 
our best fighter over there. In some it is not. It is a lighter air- 
plane, with a little more thrust so it climbs faster and goes to a little 
more altitude, and moves better at that altitude. It does not have 
the fine armament or the gun sight we have. I am sure their crews 
are not so well trained, so we have been successful in shooting them 
down in a ratio of 7.8 to 1. 

Senator McC.Le.ian. How do those planes compare to those we 
are going to have after we appropriate the money? 

(Off the record.) 

Senator McCueian. Far superior? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator KNowLanv. Do you have any reason to feel assured that 
the Soviets have given necessarily their best jet fighters to the Chinese 
and North Koreans? Would it not be taking a calculated risk that 
we should not take to assume that they have necessarily put their 
best planes forward at that time? 
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TOTAL MIG PLANES OVER KOREA 


General Twintne. I feel it is their best production. That is my 
personal opinion. It is probably their best production fighter, because 
they want to learn. I think, of course, they have coming behind it 
some new fighters, better than the MIG 15, but probably not in 
production. 

Senator Knownanp. Either on or off the record, and obviously 
there may be some reason why it should be off the printed record, and 
perhaps even off the stenographic record, what is the situation as of 
now on the number of MIG planes that are available over Korea 
compared with what we have in whatever type jets we have over 
Korea? 

(Off the record.) 

Senator KNowLanp. I understand. 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to jets you say that the Soviets 
have outstripped us. That means the jet fighter. With respect to 
long-range bombers, what is the situation? 

General Twintnc. They come along about the same. They are a 
little ahead of us on that even, very slightly. I will show that to 
you in the charts tomorrow. 





RANGE 





OF RUSSIAN BOMBERS 


Senator O’Manonery. Are the Russian bombers capable of making 
a round trip? 

General Twininc. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is their range? 

General Twintnc. Their range, I would say, is compared to our 
at: or a little better, probably a radius of action of about 2,000 
miles, 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the range of our best bomber? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the rate of delivery out of the money 
already appropriated of the various types of planes for which con- 
tracts have been made? 

General Twin1nc. We do not have those data here, sir. They will 
be given in the detailed presentation of the Air Force budget. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Senator O’Manonny. It seems to me that we cannot begin to 
determine what the effect of the cut-back is—that is to say, the 
limitation of expenditures—unless you can tell us what your deliveries 
are now. You were asked here to testify with respect to the effect of 
the limitation of expenditure. Now, you have a certain amount of 
money ap maniated in 1950, appropriated in 1951, all of which is 
available for expenditure now, and will continue to be available for 
expenditure in 1953, unless this amendment cuts it. Therefore, I 
think the committee would like to know what your rate of deliveries 
is now, and how you are building up and what degree you are building 
up to the size Air Force that has been planned. 
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SMITH AMENDMENT 


Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 
We have been spending most of our time discussing the effect of the 
Smith amendment. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was the purpose of this hearing, Senator 
McCarthy, to call the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine that, and get 
that out of the way. After we get that out of the way, we are then 
going to decide about the details. That was the committee’s decision. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I may say I cannot conceive of the Senate 
retaining the Smith amendment. The thing I am concerned with 
more greatly than the effect of that amendment—as I say, I think 
that is disastrous and impossible—I am concerned about the question 
of what effect it will have upon our defenses if we stay down to the 
budget level, for example. I understand the Air Force, and prac- 
tically every branch of the service, has asked for more money than 
has been granted in the budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is part of the procedure which we are 
trying to develop, but we have got to do it step by step. 

Senator McCartuy. lam sorry. 


CUT-BACK IN AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


General Opom. The Smith amendment is estimated to have deprived 
us of the deliveries of 3,000 aircraft. One thousand would be lost 
during fiscal year 1953 and 2,000 during fiscal year 1954. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me approach it from another angle. 
With the funds that have already been appropriated to the United 
States Air Force, what has been your progress toward the completion 
of the assembly lines from which these planes are to be delivered? 

General Opom. Our schedules have had to be moved back as the 
result of shortages in materials and machine tools. However, the 
126-wing program that we are presenting to the committee is based 
upon the January 14 revised schedule which incorporated complete 
readjustment of the production lines. Our estimate of these losses 
of aircraft, the 3,000 I mentioned, is gaged from that recently revised 
production schedule. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you speak of a readjustment of the 
production lines and revision of the production*schedule, does it or 
does it not mean that you still have production lines to construct? 

General Opom. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator O’Manoney. To what extent are we lacking the produc- 
tion lines necessary to produce a 126-wing Air Force? 

General Opom. Primarily in the medium bomber category we will 
have to add another production line in order to attain the 126-wing 
program. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have the money appropriated to add 
such a line? 

General Opom. No, sir; that is the money in the appropriation to 
be brought before you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me again say I am talking about the 
money already appropriated. 

General Opom. The money appropriated was the money appro- 
priated to provide us the 95-wing program which was presented last 
year. The money geared to supplement that 
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DELIVERIES UNDER 95-WING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand that perfectly. Let us talk 
about the 95-wing program. To what extent are you getting deliveries. 
under that 95-wing program from appropriations already made? Are 
they coming on schedule and is the capacity to produce there now? 

General Opom. The capacity to produce is there now. They are 
coming on the revised Savalas reasonably well. They are coming 
considerably slower than the initial schedules that we planned. 

Senator O’Manonety. I take that answer to mean, then, that with 
the money already available, there has been a lag in production? 

General Opom. There has been, sir. 

Senator O’Maunonry. What is the magnitude of that lag? 

General Opom. Those figures, sir, 1 do not have. We will produce 
those for the committee. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The aircraft production program presented to Congress in connection with the 
substantiation of the fiscal year 1952 aircraft procurement fund requests called 
for a delivery of 3,030 aircraft during the 12-month period ending March 31, 1952. 


The actual deliveries during that period totaled 2,356 aircraft or 77.7 percent of 
the initially scheduled deliveries. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION LAG 


Senator McCieian., Mr. Chairman, we have a problem here, it 
seems to me, in trying to get something to get hold of and work from 
there. What has been the trouble that caused this lag? 

General Opom. Primarily, sir, a shortage of machine tools, and to 
some extent materials. It has been particularly hurtful in the engine 
production. 

Senator THyr. What is the nature of the material? Is it copper? 
It cannot be aluminum. 

General Opom. In the engine field, of course, it is the copper and 
reasonably scarce strategic metals for resisting of heat. I would like, 
however, to bring our production man in to cover the production 
aspects, and he is on the way. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION FACILITY 


Senator O’Manonry. May I try to explain my inability to under- 
stand what is being said now? It does not make any difference how 
many dollars we appropriate, it does not make any difference what 
the theoretical number of wings may be that you can get with X 
number of dollars; no matter if the dollars are available, if you do not 
have the material with which to make the planes, if you do not have 
the production lines on which they are to be made, you cannot get 
the planes, and, therefore, we would be appropriating more money 
than is necessary. So what I would like to have laid before the com- 
mittee in clear and understandable language is a description of the 
aircraft production facility which is already in existence, the aircraft 
production facility which must be in existence to deliver first the 95 
wings, and secondly the 126 wings. When Secretary Finletter ap- 
peared before this committee at the outset, he testified that the 
Department of Defense was building toward 143 wings. I said to 
him “Are you satisfied with that?” And he said, “No.” 

94846—52—26 
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Now, many Members of Congress believe that since the Air Force 
testifies that the Soviet Air Force is outstripping us, we ought to 
one the mechanism, the material, the production lines essential to 

eep pace with that development if we are to be able to deliver the 
atom bomb and if we are to be able to defend the United States. 


NEED FOR PRODUCTION SYSTEM 


We cannot do that with dollars alone. We have got to do it with 
planning, we have got to do it with a system by which the material 
will be delivered to the production lines that are capable of turning 
out the job. It seems to me on the basis of what has been said here 
this morning you just do not have that system now, and if you do not, 
whose responsibility is it? There has been a lag under the money 
we have already appropriated. So it is not the responsibility of the 
Congress. 

General Twinina. That is correct, sir. It is my understanding; 
that our Under Secretary, Mr. Gilpatric, was to go into that with this 
committee in detail on the whole production picture. 

General Brap.ey. I think, Mr. Chairman, one trouble here—if [ 
may break in just a minute—the Chiefs were told to come up here 
prepared to discuss the effects of the reduction in expenditures in 1952 
with the thought that they would come up a little later to present 
their detailed program. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

General Brapuery. I think that is why they are not prepared to 
aarwee some of your questions at the present time but they will be 
able to. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, do you not think the questions are 
directly on the target? 

General Brapuey. I did not say they were not. I said they are 
prepared to go into the reduction of expenditures now, but will be 
ready to present their detailed programs as scheduled. 

Senator O’Maunoney. How can you tell the effect of the limitation 
on the expenditure unless you tell us what you are getting out of the 
appropriation that is now here. The limitation on expenditure 
clearly cuts into the appropriations which we are asked to provide for 
1953, as well as the other appropriations made, because the amendment 
in its specific language says so. Therefore, the first step in getting 
an understanding of what the effect of the limitation is to find out 
what we are getting with the money already appropriated. If you 
are not prepared to testify on that, [ do not know what I can say. 

General Twininc. We will get that information for you. 


SUPPLY OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Senator McCuie.uan. Let me ask another question of the general. 
Since you have had a shortage of these critical materials, can you tell 
us what the prospects are now for an adequate supply of those 
materials for this increased production? 

General Ovom. Yes, sir. Our production people indicate that the 
materials are in sight for this program. We feel that we are-over the 
hump and that the production now will follow the schedule that we 
are planning upon. 
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Senator McCueuuan. There is no foreseeable shortage in these 
critical materials that have caused the lag in the past so far as you 
can foresee? 

General Opom. That is correct, sir. As far as the production lines 
are concerned, we are substantially up to our requirement. The 
additions are reasonably small in itude. 

- Senator McCueuuan. That related, as I understand you, to one 
type of plane only. 

General Opvom. Primarily. In any change in a program, you have 
to fill in for a model change or an improvement. There are a number 
of those modifications, by the lines already there. 


DELIVERIES TO NATO 


Senator Knowtanp. Again, Mr. Chairman, either on or off the 
record, can you give us at least an order of magnitude or approximate 
figure—just take in the fighting category alone, jet fighters either our 
earlier one or the Saber jet, those that are used now—what production 
have we had for the last 12 months, and out of total United States 
production how much has been delivered to the NATO countries? 

General Opom. The latter part of the question I can answer. We 
have delivered to the NATO countries somewhat over 300 jet-type 
aircraft. Isaid‘“‘NATO.” May I change that to say MDAP program. 
But they are not 86’s. They are primarily in the fighter bomber 
category. 

Senator Taye. Then, Mr. Chairman, may I ask what is the total 
production—and this may be either on or off the record—in those same 
12 months in which you allocated 300 to the NATO countries? What 
was your total production of the met in those months? 

General Opvom. That, sir, I do not have. 

Senator Toys. You do not even have an approximate number? 

General Opom. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Bradley, may I call your attention 
to this statement of General Vandenberg. It is on page 2 of the 
testimony which he presented the other day. He was discussing the 
relative position of Soviet air power and our own. It is the second 
paragraph: 

Even in the face of the Soviet Union’s enormous accretion of air strength, I 
am not ready to eoneede.that the control of the air has yet passed to our potential 
adversary. Our long-range bomber force, combined with our national advantage 
in atomic weapons, still tilts the balance of military power in our favor. But 
even here the margin of advantage is being steadily whittled down. And I will 
make the prediction that unless the crippling effect of the House actions are 
undone, that this narrowing margin will shrink to nothing in another 2 years, 


and control of the air, with all that it implies, will then be within the grasp of 
the Soviet Union. 


AIR FORCE BUDGET REQUEST 


That is a most important statement, and it will be up to this 
committee and the Senate and the Congress to determine what to 
do about it. The record before the committee indicates that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff decided upon a given total to be included in the 
appropriation bill for 1953, for the Air Force. That was $20.7 billion, 
was it not, Mr. McNeil? 

General Asrensio. It was $21.4 billion. After the stretchout was 
submitted, it was $20.7 billion, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonv. $20.7 billion was the figure which was reached. 
But the Joint Chiefs of Staff originally recommended $21.7 billion. 
General ANsENsIO. $21.4 billion. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


General O’Manoney. All right. General Bradley, can you telf 
us as the hea’! of the Joint Chiefs of Staff what factors were weighed 
in reaching the determination that you did reach in fixing this sum? 
What.were your objectives and what was your judgment as to the 
capacity of United States facilities to produce? 

General Bravery. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not set the $21.4 
billion. The Joint Chiefs of Staff set up our recommendations for force 
requirements, first to the eventual force, and that part which should 
be reached in 1953. The price tag then was put on it by the Air 
Force, and reviewed by the Secretary of Defense’s office and not by the: 
Joint Chiefs themselves. 

In other words, our determination was what forces we needed. We 
do not have the facilities in the Joint Staff to go into costing. That is. 
carried out by the services and it would be a duplication if we did it. 

Senator O’Manonny. What did you determine about the forces 
we need? 

FACTORS CONSIDERED 


General BrapLey. We considered that, Mr. Chairman, over a period 
of several months, and went into it from every angle as to how many 
of the various types we needed, and as to how they were related to our: 
war plans. How many long-range strategic bombers, heavy, how 
many mediums, what they could do, how many escorts they needed 
for fighter protection, how much protection we needed for the United 
States, how many fighter bombers we needed to support our Ground 
Forces, and then the very special types, like reconnaissance, photo- 
graphic, and so forth. We went over that for a long period of time, 
and discussed it as related to our war plans themselves. 

Of course, you never, as has been tried to be brought out here, try 
to build up a force that will win a war; we do not think these forces. 
will win it. But we do think they will give us protection, and avoid 
disaster and give us a force which can retaliate quickly and be a deter- 
rent and set back any enemy to the point where they could not get 
anything decisive until we got to a force we wanted to build up. 

I might add that we had the hardest job we ever had, this year, 
because we are trying to see 3 or 4 years into the future in develop- 
ment. This is our considered best judgment on what we need and 
what will be useful and act as a deterrent, and also, as I say, prevent 
any disaster. 

I do not think you want us to go into war plans, because that is 
something only a few people know. 


RUSSIAN SUPERIORITY IN AIR POWER 


Senator O’Manonny. No. What I want to get at is this question 
of the arms race which was delineated by General Vandenberg by 
his prepared statement to this committee, a statement which was. 
made public with the acquiescence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
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in that statement he has said that in relation to the Soviet air power, 
our air power is being whittled down. What do the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff want to do about it, and to what extent did they have this 
matter in mind when they made their recommendations? 


BASIS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


General Brap.Lny. The recommendations for the forces were made 
on several bases. They were made in consideration of the war plans, 
but at the same time realizing two or three other things. One: 
You cannot expand effectively more than so fast because of training, 
production, procurement, a | so. forth. Furthermore, the over-all 
cost, was taken into consideration. ° 

Now, to get down to the specific thing here, comparing the Soviet 
Union’s capabilities and our own, that is more or less a nebulous 
thing in a way. If they continue their present rate of production, 
and we have to slow down ours more than we have planned, I think it is 
apparent that their fast production is going to widen the gap between 
us. Where in there you lose air superiority, I am not enough of an 
airman tosay. It is going to depend on a lot of things. It is going to 
depend on the speed of the planes, and the purposes for which they 
are used. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brapiey. So I am not qualified to answer General Vanden- 
berg’s question, when do we begin to lose air superiority? In my 
opinion, air superiority should be talked about only in relation to 
certain areas. You may gain it over one area, and lose it over 
another one. Apparently he was talking about an over-all superiority 
of aircraft. 

MAINTENANCE OF PRODUCTIVE FACILITY 


Senator KNow1ianp. General, right at that point, it seems to me, 
sitting as a member of this committee, and listening to the testimony 
that we have heard so far, that neither the Army nor the Navy nor 
the Air Force would deny that after all, amy success that we may 
ultimately have rests pretty largely upon the maintenance of the 
productive facility in this part of the free world, whether it is tank 
production, ship production, or anything else. If we do not maintain 
the security of the heartland of the free world, which is America 
today, we are then in very desperate circumstances. 

Just looking at it from a practical point of view, certainly we are 
not in danger of it as of the moment, to the heartland from an amphib- 
ious invasion from the Soviet Union. Ultimately if they got all of 
Europe and Asia with their productive capacity, they could build a 
fleet and make these amphibious attacks on us. It is not going to 
come that way. They do not have to make that potential attack with 
naval power, because with the exception of submarines, they are 
inferior in naval power. But they do have the existing potentialities 
to make a very devastating attack upon us by air. Aad it just seems 
to me, at least on the testimony so far, that the very highest priority 
must go to this question of being sure that we do not get caught with 
second best air power. 

» I do not happen to limit air power to the Air Force air power. 1 
think from a committee point of view, we have to consider the naval 
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air arm and the contribution they can make to it. But I am speaking 
of air power in its broadest sense. Unless we can turn back the 
aggression upon us, and we know from the testimony of those that 
have appeared before, that a certain number of planes even under the 
best conditions will get through, unless we have the capability of 
giving a devastating blow early in the struggle so that the places 
from which they are coming can be destoyed, we have lost the very 
guts of our whole free world productive organization, which is America. 
At least unless there is testimony which changes my thinking sub- 
stantially on that, I think that almost indicates in the face of General 
Vandenberg’s testimony here, the very highest priority in seeing that 
that does not happen. 
. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM PRIORITY 


General Brapuey. I do not think you will find any disagreement 
among the Chiefs that the air power and our air capabilities must be 

iven No. 1 priority. We all agree to that. Most of us believe and 
i think all the top people in all the services agree that it should not 
be given exclusive priority. In other words, should not exclude 
Army, Navy, and so forth, because they have a certain function to 
perform which Air could not perform by itself. 

You stated the case pretty well. Now, no matter how many air- 
planes you have, if you had 20,000 protecting the United States, you 
could not stop all planes before they get over the target. I think 
General Vandenberg has made that statement himself at times, that 
you cannot stop all of them. You can stop a bigger percentage by in- 
creasing your number. You take England, even in the early spring of 
1944, when they built up their defenses terrifically, they could not 
stop the Germans from coming over London. I have seen 250 to 300 
over London in 1 night. They got a bigger percentage of them, yes. 
They would get 30 to 50 one night, and the next night they would get 
some more, and eventually they would whittle them down. But they 
were getting over. 


EXCLUSIVE AIR POWER NOT THE ANSWER 


I think the same thing applies, no matter how many planes you 
have. You cannot stop them. Anyway, that is not the only way to 
stop them. Some of our developments in antiaircraft, guided missiles, 
and so forth, are going to play a very big part in this also. So while 
I agree with you, we must give priority to air power, let us not talk 
in terms of exclusive air power, or talk along the lines where you are 
going to build up air power to the point where you can stop every 
single plane that comes over here. I just do not believe you can do 
it, and our history in the past does not bear that out. aybe some 
time in the future we will get guided missiles and a few other things 
to a point where we can prevent anything from coming over. But 
right now I do not believe we have anything, no matter how mauy 
come by, that we are going to do it. 

Senator Knowxanp. Nothing I have said has indicated that | 
believe ve should give exclusive priority to air power. I was merely 
stating the position of one committee member who frankly has not 
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been quite as secure in his feeling that the Russians are going to 
oblige us by waiting until 1954, and consequently, while we are 
pea | weapons and we should, and I have supported the general 
program for research and development, nevertheless, we may have 
to fight a war starting tomorrow pretty much with the forces now in 
being, and at least try and adequately protect this industrial heartland 
of the free world. 

General Brap.uey. I agree with you. 

Senator Know.anp. I think that is a very major responsibility 
which not only you gentlemen have, but under the Constitution 
which we have, because we are charged with raising and supporting 
the Army and Navy and by inference the Air Force, of course. 

General Brap.iey. We agree with you on that. There are certain 
limitations on how fast you can expand this, both trainingwise and 
productionwise. I think General Twining had something be wanted 
to add to that. 


QUESTION OF GROWING SOVIET AIR SUPERIORITY 


General Twintna. I just wanted to add one point to the chair- 
man’s question about the air superiority. It is as General Bradley 
said—you cannot point it out. However, by 1954, the Russians will 
have two and three times quantitatively the size force that both the 
Air Force and the Navy of this country have. And a ratio that bad 
certainly inclines air superiority to the side of the Russians, espe- 
cially when they are in the hands of such aggressive and capable 
people as those Russians are. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. General, I think you should get some testi- 
mony in here on this point. You have mentioned on several occasions 
quantitatively. 1 would not be too concerned if all of their quantity 
of planes were coming out of their equivalent of moth balls, and we were 
going to have a smaller force, all of which was the modern equipment 
that would inflict even a higher ratio that we are inflicting on their 
MIG’s in Korea. But on the other hand, it becomes a crucial and 
catastrophic thing if in this quantity development they are also keep- 
ing roughly equivalent to us qualitatively where they are getting and 
having the latest types of planes. You have already testified that at 
least in Korea, in certain aspects, their planes are roughly the equiva- 
lent of ours and quantitatively they outnumber us approximately 
four to one. 

General T'wrntna. I think I can say that qualitatively they will 
be as good, if not better, than we are in 1954. 

Senator Toyz. You mean to say we will not make progress in the 
quality to keep abreast of the Russians and that they will exceed us in 
quality in 1954? 

General Twrntna. What I am talking about is in our manned 
units, not with what we have come out. We have very fine planes 
coming out, but they will not be ready until 1954. 

Senator KNow.anp. And they probably will, too. It would be 
dangerous to underestimate their capability with their own engineers 
and the German engineers they have with them. 

General Twrn1na. I plan to go into this in detail tomorrow. 
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NAVAL AIR POWER 


Senator Toyz. May I ask one question, then, Mr. Chairman, con- 
cerning the naval air strength, because of the carriers that are involved 
in the expenditure question? 

How important is the carrier and that naval aerial strength in 
direct combat? The question is on the combat, from the standpoint 
that if in the event that we were attacked, we would have to deploy 
ourselves in every conceivable manner in combat. Just how im- 
portant from the standpoint of the first attack that would be made 
upon this country would our naval air carriers and that naval avia- 
tion strength be to our security? We have to make a decision on 
where this money is going to be allocated and expended, and for that 
reason this question of the naval carriers comes to my mind. 

Admiral Duncan. Do you wish me to answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Toye. Either one. 

Admiral Duncan. The naval forces are largely built, designed, 

planned, and programed as offensive forces. The task of air defense 
of the United States, if we are going to come down to an initial attack 
on the United States, is one in which the Air Force has primary 
responsibility, and the Navy has collateral responsibility. The Air 
Force provides forces within the United States designed to take care 
of those things. The Navy has a collateral responsibility to assist 
the Air Force in that particular field of activity with what we have 
available at the time, and there are arrangements for integrating 
that effort and putting it together. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


The aircraft-carrier question is one which involves offensive forces. 
In other words, we do not put an aircraft carrier, for example, in a 
harbor entrance and wait for somebody to come and then shoot him 
down when he gets there. The aircraft carrier is essentially a mobile 
air-operating base equipped with everything it needs to fight. It can 
go any place in the world where it is needed, and that is the way that 
we plan the use of the aircraft carrier. 

Senator Knowland, you were not here on Monday when I spoke to 
the committee briefly on some of the aspects of the situation that we 
find ourselves in today. It had to do with a discussion of tasks which 
we have and may have in the cold-war situation, such as we are in 
now, and the effects of a change of that into a hot war, either now or 
later. I pointed out that it is necessary in the tailoring and planning 
of our defense forces that we have to take account of both those things. 
I believe it has been mentioned several times just in the brief time 
that these hearings have been going on that things can happen to us 
under the current conditions, that is, short of a hot war, which will 
require the immediate and effective employment at great distances 
from our homeland of combatant and offensive forces, and those are 
the purposes which we expect the carriers to take a major part in 
short of a hot war. 

In a hot war we have plans for them to be used offepsively, and not 
as some of the Air Force forces devoted to the specific task of air 
defense of the United States, operating at home to shoot enemy 
planes down which come over here. That is the difference, as far as 
carriers are concerned. 
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POSSIBLE LOSS OF BASES 


Senator Tyr. Assuming some of the bases that we have on the 
Western European Continent, and also that something happened to 
them so that they were not operated or that we could not control 
them, then how important would be the naval air carrier from the 
standpoint of our national defense, that is, the defense to the United 
States? 

Admiral Duncan. If we had the great, great misfortune to lose the 
bases which we are preparing in Western Europe, if that is the way 
the war should go, certainly the aircraft carrier would be your No. 1 
method of getting back there. That is what you would have to move 
around with. 

Senator Tuyr. I will extend the question further. Not necessarily 
getting back—if it was out of the question of getting back—then from 
the standpoint how important would they be to the security of the 
United States if we lost those bases, and did not feel it feasible to get 
back on the bases? 

Admiral Duncan. That, of course, is something that our plans 
should prevent. If we put it that in spite of anything that we can do 
we were driven out of every place in the*world and back to the United 
States, I think we would have to have a very careful look at the kind of 
forces that we would employ at that time. 1 think if that eventuality 
came to pass that we would have the very good prospect of doing a 
great deal of fighting right here at home—not with air forces, but with 
the Army. 

EXPANSION OF AIR POWER 


Senator O’Manonry. Let me interrupt you here, because I would 
like to get to the basic issue here. As | pointed out to Secretary 
Finletter, when he was testifying when the three civilian secretaries 
were here, this committee recommended $5 billion unappropriated 
funds last year for the expansion of air power. That included United 
States Air Force expansion, and it included naval expansion. We did 
that because we knew how difficult it is to get unbudgeted funds into 
the appropriation bill. It resulted in adding $1 billion to the appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1952 for air-power development. It was the 
thought of the members of the committee that that would result in 
bringing a recommendation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
would be feasible for the expansion of American air power so that we 
would not be falling behind as compared with Russia. 

The testimony which is before us today from you, as the represen- 
tative of Admiral Fechteler, and from General Vandenberg, is that 
we are falling behind. The Navy complains because the House cut 
out this one carrier and the Navy was so concerned about it that it 
said it would sacrifice other items which it regarded as important if 
only it could get the carrier. 

The Air Force also tells us that we do not have sufficient air power. 
The Air Force tells us that we ought to be working toward 143 wings, 
but we are not. And there is not money enough in this bill to con- 
struct 143 wings. 

The testimony before us this morning from General Twining and 
his aide here is that even with the money already appropriated for the 
United States Air Force there is a lag in production and in delivery. 
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So it seems to me to be of the utmost importance for the committee 
to understand the considerations which were weighed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in reaching the conclusion which they did reach to the 
balancing of these forces, and the recommendation for the United 
States Air Force. 


WING PROGRAM 


When Secretary Finletter was before us, I interrupted him when he 
was describing a chart, and I said: 


As I read this, the upper panel of this chart represents $21.4 billion, which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had allocated to the Air Force for the delivery of 126 wings 
by the middle of 1955. 
nes FintetTerR. No. They would come into substantially complete 

ing 

Senator O’ Manoney. Is that not 124? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, but it is really only a difference of two wings. For 
practical purposes they would be in full being by the end of fiscal 1954. 

Senator O’Manoney. With the $21.4 billion you would have 126 wings by the 
end of fiscal 1954? 

Secretary Finuetter. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Under the budget that was submitted to the Congress 
for $20.7 billion, you would only have 94 wings by the end of fiscal 1954. 

Secretary FINLETTER. 104? 

Senator O’Manoney. When under that chart do you get the 124? 


You see the 124 and 126 are used interchangeably. 


Secretary Fintetrer. We get the 124 at the end of fiscal 1955. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that this reduction from $21.4 billion to $20.7 billion 
means that we will not have 124 wings until a year after it was planned? 

Secretary Finterter. That is correct, sir. And one more thing may be added 
to that, and that is, since all of the planning of the 126 combat wings with respect 
to the critical period of the end of 1954 (the period concerning which General 
Bradley has testified) to the extent of one full year the Air Force plans-are out of 
kilter and there is a corresponding danger to this country. 

Senator O’ Manoney. I think it is appropriate to mention at this point that 
the committee last year in the Senate added $5 billion. 


And then I explained what I have alluded to here. 


. 


BUDGET POLICY FORMULATION 





So what I am trying to find out now for the information of this 
committee is what considerations entered into the minds of all of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they came up with this 
recommendation, faced as they must have been faced by the definite 
conclusion of General Vandenberg that we are falling behind Soviet 
air power? Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff want us to understand that 
in their judgment we can safely fall behind? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. As I said, we went through this thing 
very thoroughly, weighing all the angles and the war plans. We 
even went into the target system, how many can be reached by 
various types of planes, Air Force, and Navy. We came up with a 
recommendation of certain forces. As I told you in my written state- 
ment the other day, we considered 1954 as the critical period and 
should reach that strength if possible by 1954. In weighing the 
budget, there were certain reductions made for which as I told you, 
the Department of Defense took the responsibility. After hearing 
the presentation of it to the Bureau of the Budget, the President cut 
it, as you said, a couple of billion more, and he accepted the responsi- 
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bility for delaying it somewhat beyond 1954. We do not want to 
delay beyond 1954. We would like to have it today, for that matter. 
We do not want them to get ahead of us. But we realize you cannot 
go ahead and buy them overnight. You cannot train the men over- 
night, and our idea was to try to reach this figure by 1954, if possible. 
If not, as soon after as other considerations would let us. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manonery. The chairman of the committee and all the 
members of the committee understand that. We know it takes time 
to construct the production facilities, and then it takes time to 
build the planes. But what I am trying to determine specifically is 
what were your judgments with respect to the production facilities in 
the United States to deliver these things. Are we cutting back on 
production facilities? If we increase the money, are the production 
facilities such that you could or could not get the planes? 

General Couuins. I would like to add something, if I might. 

General Brap.tey. Let me make this point first. We were given 
to understand by the Air Force that they could be producing at 
that time. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have no production responsibility. 
I have none. You very carefully wrote that into the law. So you 
have to depend on the staffs of the Air Force themselves to determine 
how much and how fast production can go. So we take their word 
for it, that they can produce these things and get them produced by 
the time we say they ought to be there, and that is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Senator O’Manoney. If the committee cannot get solid advice 
without qualification or reservation or excuse from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, where are we going to get it? 

General Braptey. If we have offered you any excuses, I do not 
know what they are. I would like to make it specific. If we are not 
giving you something that we as Joint Chiefs of Staff are supposed to 
give you, I would like to know what it is. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have been asking a few questions here to 
which I do not seem to be able to get an answer. 

General Braptey. You ask questions on production which is not 
a Joint Chiefs of Staff matter. Production of aircraft is an Air Force 
responsibility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. On the record. 

General Cotuins. As a member of the Chiefs now, along with 

yeneral Bradley, I want to stand clearly on the record that in my 
judgment the Joint Chiefs of Staff have no responsibility to determine 
whether or not as a body any production schedule is feasible or not 
feasible. It is also not our job to price-tag any of these things. Our 
job, as the principal strategic advisers of the President, of the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense, is to determine our 
military requirements to meet our national objectives. 

Senator O Manoir. On that very basis, then, General, if it is 
your duty to be the strategic adviser of the President, it is also your 
duty to be the strategic adviser of the committee. 

General Coturns. That is right, sir. 
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QUESTION OF STRATEGIC ADVICE TO CONGRESS 


Senator O’Manoney. And there is no more necessary strategic 
advice that can be given the Congress than as to whether or not in the 
judgment of the Chiefs of Staff we are able to allow United States air 
power to fall behind that of Soviet Russia, and whether in your judg- 
ment we can safely do it. That is the question. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Right at that point, I want to fully support the 
chairman in the statement that he has made, because it.seems to me 
that we are absolutely helpless if the coming in on the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs for 10,000 tanks—to take a figure out of the 
air—and the actual fact of the matter is that the country could only 
produce 2,000, you would be dealing with utterly fantastic figures. 
It would seem to me that in the discussions the Joint Chiefs, while they 
may rely on a particular Joint Chief in the area of his responsibility 
to get the figures together, certainly the Joint Chiefs when they come 
to the President or come to the Congress as our advisers on the matter, 
must have given some thought as to whether the figures are fantastic 
or whether they are within the realm of possibility. 

Otherwise, we will be appropriating 10 times as much money as 
we can possibly produce with our whole productive enterprise at the 
disposal of the country. 


FUNCTION OF JOINT CHIEFS 


General Couurns. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman and Senator, 
you have available as advisers not only the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
the Secretary of Defense. Under the legislation, with the modification 
of the organization of the Secretary of Defense’s office, specific provi- 
sion is made there for a comptroller’s office to review all fiscal matters. 
As General Bradley has pointed out, there is a limitation on the size 
of the staff of te Joint Chiefs. We limit ourselves in that relatively 
small staff to matters which come within our specific cognizance, which 
as I say is a question of requirements, the balance of forces, and 
things of that character. We make our recommendation on what the 
forces ought to be. We do not price-tag them. We have not got the 
facilities to do that. Each service price-tags its own forces as finally 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Needless to say, we do weigh and take the advice of the Chief of - 
Staff of the Air Force, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, as to what they and their staff believe are feasible 
with respect to production. Those recommendations then go to the 
Secretary of Defense who also has available the Munitions Board for 
consultation on matters of production. There they are very carefully 
reviewed in the Comptroller’s office, and they are also reviewed by the 
Bureau of the Budget which also has facilities to go into these things. 
Then Mr. Wilsen’s office had to be consulted as to the Nation’s 
productive capacity and things of that character. 

The point I am driving at is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
set up alone to weigh all of these considerations. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not asking you those questions. I am 
not interested in asking from you or General Bradley or Admiral 
Duncan or General Twining at this time—but later on, yes—what the 
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price tag is. I am talking about the number of wings. We have 
these figures: 94, 104, 126, 143. Secretary Finletter said that this 
budget contains money to build toward 143 wings. Naturally I was 
curious to know what he meant by “building toward,” and I asked 
him—this was months ago, but the record is clear—‘‘Do you mean 
that you are going to build 143 wings with this money ia this budget?” 
And the answer was “‘no.” It is 126 or 124. 


AIR FORCE WING RECOMMENDATION 


So my question to you now, and surely the Joint Chiefs have made 
a judgment, how many wings do you believe that the Congress of 
the United States ought to provide for the Air Force? 

General BrapLey. Eventually 143. We have said so. We know 
we cannot get them in 1 year. The Air Force said they can build to 
126 this year, and to 143 the next, and they are the ones that know. 

Senator O’Manoney. But Secretary Finletter said, and was clearly 
not satisfied there was a cut-back of a whole year in the development 
of this objective of 124. 

General Brapiey. Well, sir, I do not know what he based this on. 

Senator O’Mauonery. He based it on the reduction of the dollars 
between the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs and the money 
that came up in the budget. 

General Brap.iey. His implication was that by cutting off $700 
million you reduced this by 17 or 18 groups. Where he got those 
figures, I do not know. ‘That is their business, and it is nothing I 
can question. 

Senator O’Manonny. Do you think that those wings ought to be 
cut off? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I think we ought to go up to 143 as 
soon as we can get there. 

Mr. McNett. I think there is one point of difference that should 
be brought out. ‘The 143 that has been used here several times is 
synonymous with 126, because it is 126 combat wings and 17 groups 
of troop carriers and aircraft of that type. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Finletter, when he spoke of 126, he meant the 
commonly termed 143-wing Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is, he meant 126 combat wings, plus 17? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

General Braptey. I wanted to use the 126 as an illustration. You 
cannot go to the 143 or 126 combat wings in one year. It is going to 
take 2 or 3 years to get there. But that is the number of groups we 
think we should eventually attain for the proper defense of this 
country. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I add, you are laying the 
foundation to accomplish the desired goal in the production lines in 
the present expenditures? 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Senator Toye. So your production line is not used to its full 
capacity, but you have it there to go beyond the 143 if the event of 
the emergency forced us to that production? 

General Brapuny. I think that is part of the picture. I do not 
know to what capacity they are using the present production lines. 
The production people would have to tell you that, sir. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. McNett. I would like to add, if I may, at this place in the 
record, because the record would indicate that some of the planning by 
Chiefs and elsewhere in the Department of Defense was inadequate. 
Perhaps it is, but it is not in the framework which is set forth here in 
this discussion. The Chiefs, as General Bradley and General Collins 
stated, do make the statement of the forces they believe are required. 
Army, Navy, and Air translate the requirements of those forces into 
terms of material and facilities and personnel of different kinds, which 
are intended to accomplish those objectives. 

Senator KNow.LanpD. But the Joint Chiefs do not work in a vacuum, 
and presumably when those determinations are known, they advise 
the Joint Chiefs, do they not? 


FUNCTION OF MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. McNett. I would like to come to that, sir. The next step is 
in pricing out those items, plus the review and analysis by the Muni- 
tions Board and the staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense— 
that is, the budget staff—and then comes the next step, which took 
place last year because you were in a period when facilities, tools, 
materials might be obstacles to the development of the forces as 
stated by the Joint Chiefs. As a result of that, the Munitions Board, 
as the focal point, took the net requirements, had them translated 
into terms of raw materials, facility requirements included. Those 
net requirements of raw materials and tools were provided to Mr. 
Wilson’s office, ODM, and DPA, in order to ascertain whether those 
end items could actually be procured. 


PRESIDENT’S DECISION ON DEFENSE BUDGET 


On an over-all plan, Mr. Wilson said ‘‘No, they could not and will 
not be available.’ He said, ‘‘They can be on the schedules that 
were presented in your budget,’’ or the schedules we presented to 
the President, which would call for appropriations of approximately 
$55 billion. 

Subsequent to that, there was a meeting with the President attended 
by Mr. Harriman, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the Treasury, Secre- 
tarv of State, Secretary of Defense, and the Secretaries of the three 
military departments, and the respective Chiefs. At that time the 
President announced his decision to reduce the budget to $52 billion 
and the expenditures would be limited to $60 billion for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Military Assistance. 

What I am trying to point out is that some of these adjustments 
were not pulled out of the air but throughout the whole government 
machinery that has been set up by Congress to handle these different 
phases of work, and the Chiefs, through this mechanism, were advised. 
In fact, I recall it was one Sunday morning, because time was pressing, 
the Chiefs and all of the Secretaries, Mr. Lovett, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Wilson, all sat around the table and went over it, and ODM and DPA 
presented their analyses of available materials. So it was through 
that process that certain of these results were translated into the 
budget that went to the President, which, as 1 want, to repeat, was 
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reduced $3 billion by the President in obligational authority or cash 
appropriation, and we were given a limit of $60 billion of expenditures 
for the military department, and the military portion of military 
assistance. 

PLANS FOR AIR FORCE WING BUILD-UP 


Senator O’Manoney. I have here the record of the earlier testi- 
mony which was given to this committee on February 5, 1952. I 
want to read from page 69. [Reading:] 

Senator O’ Manoney. I notice yesterday when Secretary Lovett was testifying 
that he spoke of building toward a 143-group Air Foree. You speak of buiiding 
toward a 126-group force. 

Secretary Finterrer. May I explain that, Mr. Chairman? I said at the be- 
ginning that under the $20.7 billion appropriation the Air Force would move 
from its present authorized 80 combat wings, 15 troop-carrier groups—that is, 
the 95-wing foree—to 126 combat wings, 17 troop-carrier groups, and that is 143. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you say “to” or ‘‘toward’’? 

Secretary Finterrer. Toward. 

Senator Ferauson. What have we today? 

Secretary FrinLerrer. We have about 90 wings. 

That was earlier this year— 


Senator Ferauson. 90 wings fully complete? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, they are not fully modernized, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. How many have we modernized? 

Secretary Finterrer. You cannot divide them up that way. There are various 
degrees of modernization and there are 90 wings in operation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, the time is going to come, Mr. Secretary, when 
the members of the committee will want to know, (1) whether you as Secretary 
of the Air Force are satisfied with the force that we now have in being; (2) whether 
you are satisfied with the rate of build-up, and (3) whether you are satisfied with 
the goals which have been set in the light of the concept of air war which seems to 
be held by the Soviet Government and by our own air experts. 

Now, that last question of mine, I think, points up the information 
that we want, and I know of nobody better able to answer it than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think it is strategic. 

General Couns. We do recommend it, Senator. We have recom- 
mended it, and we have not changed our views. We recommend 
that this 143-wing Air Force be built up. That is our recommendation. 


QUESTION OF WHEN AIR FORCE SHOULD BE BUILT 


Senator O’Manoney. All right. Now, when can we build it? 

General Cotiins. Somebody else has to answer that. 

Senator O’Manonry. From the strategic point of view, when should 
we build it? 

General Cotuins. We have said we think it should be built, if 
practicable, by 1954. 

General Brap.Ley. And we wish we had it now. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you wish you had it now? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonny. Then you would not be disappointed if the 
Congress of the United States furnished the money that would buy 
such an Air Force if it were capable of being produced and delivered 
to you? 

reneral BrapLey. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then the quesion goes back to the Air Force, 

since we are advised by General Bradley and General Collins that the 
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production information is all in your hands, do we now have the 
production facilities which are capable of building such a force within 
such a period? 

General Twrintna. I would like Colonel Rison to answer, if he may. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Colonel Rison. I am Colonel Rison, Director of Procurement. 

Senator O’Manonery. Glad to see you, Colonel. I hope you have 
the answer. 

Colonel Rison. The production facilities we have built into the 
current Air Force program will build 143 wings. 

Senator O’Manoney. Wait a minute. You said, “have built 
into’ your program. Iam not talking about programs. Those are 
things that are vague and in the air. I am talking about actualities. 

Colonel Rison. There are enough existing facilities to build 143 
wings, but not by the end of 1954. 

Senator O’Manoney. When would the existing facilities build 143 
wings? 

Colonel Rison. If money were no limitation, we could do it by, I 
think, July or August of 1955. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Then you want the committee to understand 
that if the money were provided there are facilities in being which 
could be utilized at a sufficient rate to produce this goal which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff say they wish they had now, by June or July of 
1955? 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. Please understand that when I 
say facilities are in existence that there are minor deviations here and 
there, such as changing a wall inside of an existing plant, or something 
of that nature which would still have to be done, of course. 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION LINES 


Senator O’Manoney. Then let me put the question to you this 
way: Wou'd it be necessary for you to build any additional produc- 
tion lines? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; only for the new models that we might 
bring in »s a normal modernization. We, of course, would have to 
have certa n new tooling for that particular model. But that is the 
normal th ng, as you go through those cycles. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you if the Air Force has frozen 
its designs so that if they did get the go-ahead signal it could proceed 
to build? 

Colonel Rison. To that extent we have frozen designs. 

Senator O’Manoney. To the extent of making it possible to de- 
liver 143 wings by June or July of 1955? 

Colonel Rison. July or August 1955. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are these designs modern enough to meet 
the designs of Soviet Russia as you see them now? 

Colonel Rison. They are the best designs we can have available in 
that time period, and we think they are adequate. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you repeat that? 

Colonel Rison. The designs that we would bring in in that time 
period have already been planned, you see, and designed, and we 
think that they are adequate to meet the Soviet threat. 
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Senator O’Mauonry. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Is the Air Force ready to proceed on ‘that basis, General Twining? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonzy. General Bradley, is there any reason why 
we should not proceed on that basis, taking into consideration now 
the balance of other military forces? 

yeneral Brapiey. No, sir. If I understand what you mean by 
balance of forces. I am not too sure what you mean by that. 


CERTAINTY OF DEFICIT 


Senator O’Mauonry. Nobody on this committee, and certainly 
not the Chairman, wants to sacrifice the Army or the Navy per se 
for the Air Force. Of course, it will be recalled what I said at the 
outset of the hearing, that we are operating under a fiscal situation 
which is bound to produce a deficit. So the eventual and basic 
question which must be answered by the Congress is whether or not 
it is willing to risk a deficit to get this goal. 

| may say to you, sir, and to the gentlemen of the military arm 
assembled here, that I asked that question as to whether or not we 
should have the preparedness capacity and availability at the risk of 
having a deficit or not, and Mr. Wilson testified—he was then head of 
the Defense Mobilization Office—that he would choose to take the 
deficit rather than to sacrifice the production. 

I asked the same question of Secretary Lovett when he was here, 
and he answered in a rather dramatic and pointed way, I think, and 
he said, “I feel I am in the position of a person confronted with a 
highwayman, who says ‘Your money or your life.’ He says, ‘I will 
give my money. 

We are dealing here with the life of the country, and I think that is 
true. So Congress will have to determine that issue. 

My questions to you do not take that into consideration now. That 
will be answered in another forum. I am speaking to you now only of 
what in your considered judgment is the required Air Force to fit, in 
with the Navy and to fit in with the Army adequately to defend the 
United States. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir, and we have tried to add to that. 
Our recommendation is the 143-group program. 

Senator O’Manoney. I just wanted you to say it again, General. 
You have said it. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, earlier you read from page 69 
of this testimony. 

Senator O’Manongy. Yes. 


AIR FORCE MODERNIZATION 


Senator KNowLanpb. One of your questions that you addressed to 
Secretary Finletter, or at least that Senator Ferguson addressed to 
Secretary Finletter, was, ““How many have we modernized?” And 
Secretary Finletter replied, “You cannot divide them up that way. 
There are various degrees of modernization and there are 90 wings in 
operation.” 

I frankly cannot quite understand that answer, because it at least 
seems to me that this committee could be informed—I realize that 
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somebody might consider being modernized having all the latest 
lanes that are now on the drawing boards—but I think we ought to 
e informed, if we have not already been, as to the number of jet planes 
that we have in our fighter wings and the number of the most modern 
bombers that we have. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, I may say that Secretary Finletter 
presented a chart when he testified here which gave that. specific 
information. 

It showed in each instance in the strategic bomber field and the 
fighter field, and so forth, the number of fully modernized planes 
which would be available and the number of old planes which are in 
the process of becoming outmoded. The story was clear from bis 
point of view that with the cut-back, the limitation on the expendi- 
tures, and its effect on past appropriations, it would be impossible to 
have a fully modernized Air Force. It is my understanding, General 
Twining please correct me if I am wrong, that what we are talking 
about here is 126 wings of a modernized Air Force. . 

General Twininc. That is right. 

General Cotutns. We are talking constantly, Senator, of 143 wings. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is right. 

General Cotiins. The point is that in all frankness we ought to 
all understand that we are talking about 143 wings, and so far as the 
Army is concerned, the 17 groups designed to carry paratroopers are 
combat wings. I want that clear on the record also. They are com- 
bat wings. They are nothing but. 

Senator O’Manony. You are quite right. 

General Couns. The paratroopers that are in those planes are 
going to be shot at. We want modern planes to drop from, and we 
want modern planes to carry equipment and supplies for the troops 
that are brought in later; I make no distinction. 

General Braptey. May I clear up one point where I said that [ 
believe Air ought to have No. 1 priority? I did not intend to limit 
that to the Air Force. I meant the combined air of the Navy and 
Air Force, which complement each other in our plan. I want to 
make sure that is clear. 

Senator O’Manoney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us go back on the record. 


MILITARY PROGRAM 


May I ask you now to discuss for the record the point of view of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the balance of these military 
arms? 

General Brapitey. Mr. Chairman, every one of the services has a 
certain mission to perform in case of war. As has been brought out 
here also, they have certain missions to perform in the cold war. 
We try to estimate to the best of our ability and our experience how 
we can best carry out our war plans for the various services, and we 
then base our recommendations on size of forces which, in our con- 
sidered judgment, are the best to carry out those plans by all the 
services involved. 
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EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Senator O’Mauonery. Let me ask one final question. This is 
based upon the limitation of expenditures which is contained in the 
House bill. I think it must be apparent to you that the general feeling 
among the members of the committee who have sat through the 
hearings is that such a limitation would be extremely dangerous, that 
it would prevent the armed services and all of them from securing 
essential weapons and essential material which is already under order, 
and that it ought to be limited. There will be a demand, however, a 
clear and positive demand for reduction of expenditures. So I would 
like to have prepared for the committee, and I am not going to ask you 
to do it offhand here today, I think it would be well for you to think it 
over with such facilities as you have, and the advice of the budget 
officers of the three services, whether or not we could not cut the 
appropriations for fiscal 1953—the new obligational authority—below 
the total which was in the House bill, that is, the total cash furnished 
by the House bill as passed on the 9th of April 1952, including 
$2,307 ,680,770 for cash to liquidate prior contract authority, amounts to 
$43,899,496,784. The Department of Defense has requested restora- 
tions scattered through all of the services, including the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the independent agencies which are allied 
to the Department of Defense, namely, the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, the National Security Train- 
ing Commission, salaries and expenses, of an amount of $3,619,184,858. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to add, sir, that that total that you were 
reading does not include the separate submission for public works and 
the separate submission that will be necessary for action on the 
military pay bill. 

Senator O’Manoney. The pay bill is not included in this. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. Nor is the request of public works 
or 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. That bill has just come to 
the House; has it not? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator O’Maunonery. And that is an authorization bill, is it not? 

Mr. McNetz. That is right. I mention that those two were not 
- included. 

BUDGET REQUEST TO SENATE 


Senator O’Manoney. I am glad you made the record clear. So the 
total requested of the Seriate, adding these restorations to the amount 
approved by the House, is a cash appropriation of $47,518,681,642. 

Would it be possible in the judgment of the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to reduce that cash appropriation to $45, 
$44, $43, or even $40 billion, and what would be the effect upon the 
defense of the United States? Are there any possibilities of such an 
economy? 

Mr. McNett. I would like to speak a little about the costs that are 
included. I would say that any reduction of the magnitude which 
you mentioned would require adjustment in the force levels. The 
way the budget was put together there is not that much material that 
you can take out. 
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Senator O’Manoney, The testimony which we have had from 
these gentlemen with respect to force levels is pretty unanimous, that 
the force level could not safely be reduced. You said that for the 
Army, did you not, General Collins? 

General Couuns. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And Admiral Duncan? 

Admiral Duncan. That is correct, sir, for the Navy. 

Senator O’Manoney. And General Twining. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not the one to say that it could be 
reduced, 

Mr. McNet. I know a little bit about the detail of each of those 
30 or 40 estimates, and the balance between material support and 
forces is, I thmk, on the whole quite good. 


POSSIBLE NEW CALCULATION 


Senator O’Manonry. Of course, this whole thing could be upset 
tomorrow or next week by a break-up of the negotiations in Korea, 
and that would mean an altogether new calculation. We will close 
this session with that question for you gentlemen to take away with 
you and ponder, and it will be the subject of discussion when we have 
Secretary Foster and the other members of the Department of Defense 
to proceed with the details. 

Before I set a date for that, I should like to have a conference with 
the members of the committee to see if we can reach any agreement 
as to procedure on the evidence that we now have. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I think it was a productivo 
session. 

<arlier in the hearing I requested the Department of Defense to 
submit a table comparing fiscal 1953 expenditures estimates with the 
tentative allocations made by the Department of Defense of the $46 
billion expenditure ceiling contained in the House bill. 

This table has now been received, and I think it ought. to be made a 
part of the record at this point in preparation for the next hearing 
when Secretary Foster, Assistant Secretary McNeil, and the others as 
called will appear. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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(Whereupon, on Wednesday, May 7, 1952, the committee recessed, 
to reconvene on Monday, May 19, 1952.) 
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